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two horns surrounding the ears. Our 
model differs somewhat from the one in the 
Museo Nazionale at Florence, illustrated in 
Dr. Bode's book. The ribbons and horns 
in our example are more richly decorated 
and the leaves on the legs have other out- 
lines which show that the two lamps came 
from different models. 

The clear, sharp curves of the sphinx 
lamp seem to relax in the smaller bronze 
lamp in the form of a negro boy recently 
acquired by the Museum. The lines are 
more flowing, the treatment of the surface 
more glittering; instead of the geometrical 
conventionalization we find a pictorial, 
realistic style showing the different manner 
in which Riccio was able to work. The in- 
troduction of numerous and curious motives, 
which we find typical of Riccio's small ob- 
jects, is also found in this example. The 
negro boy crouches on the head of a horse, 
which holds in his mouth the spout for 
carrying the flame. The negro, the horse, 
and the lower part of the spout are deco- 
rated with realistic grapevine leaves. While 
the sphinx lamp in its execution is abso- 
lutely Riccio's own invention and only in 
its general motive shows classical reminis- 
cence this smaller lamp is doubtless a free 
imitation of a similar Roman bronze or 
terra-cotta, as the animal's head holding 
the spout in its mouth is characteristic of 
Roman lamps, just 'as the crouching negro 
boy is sometimes found in late Greek terra- 
cotta vases. 

A similar motive of a crouching boy is 
found in the third bronze object by Riccio, 
which has been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. J. Goldschmidt. The boy, who has 
a lambskin over his shoulders, holds be- 
tween his crossed legs a small barrel very 
likely designed for penholders. The motive 
has an excellent plastic quality and shows 
the tendency of the artist to condense the 
greatest variety of forms in a space as small 
as possible. 

Besides these objects, the Museum has 
two plaquettes by Riccio on exhibition, one 
lent by Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop, both 
representing the less grotesque and more 
severely classical style which Riccio fol- 
lowed in his reliefs. 

W. R. V. 



CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 

THE great interest which the public 
has shown in our collection of 
Cretan reproductions 1 has lent 
encouragement to make it more 
and more representative. Several notable 
examples have recently been added, and 
have now been temporarily placed on view 
in the Room of Recent Accessions before 
their removal to the Gallery of Greek Pre- 
historic Art (No. 20). They consist of 
five frescoes, all from Knossos and Hagia 
Triada, and two colored plaster casts of the 
Phaestos Disk and the Boxers' Vase. Of 
the frescoes the best known is the famous 
painting of a cat hunting a pheasant (fig. 
2), a wonderfully realistic study of animal 
life. The scene is laid in a rocky landscape, 
the center of which is taken up with a spread- 
ing ivy plant; to the left a pheasant with 
long tail and bright plumage is calmly 
perched on a trunk or rock, all unconscious 
of approaching danger; behind it, to the 
right, a cat is slowly advancingwith stealthy 
tread and eyes fixed on its prey, ready in a 
moment for the final spring. As an ex- 
ample of sympathetic study of nature, 
simply but effectively rendered, this scene 
could hardly be surpassed. The fresco was 
found at Hagia Triada, the royal villa near 
Phaestos, in a room from which many other 
fragments, also depicting out-of-door life, 
have been recovered. Several of these are 
among the frescoes just acquired. One 
represents a hare, of which all but the head 
is preserved, running at full speed to the 
left. Another shows a flowering plant and 
branches of ivy delicately painted in brown- 
ish tints (fig. 1); on the left of these can 
still be seen the curved back and the horn of 
an animal, probably a bull. Of great in- 
terest is the fresco of a woman in a brightly 
colored costume. She wears what at first 
sight seems to be a pair of loose trousers, 
but is more probably the familiar bell- 
shaped skirt ending in a point in the middle 
of the front, a clear example of which ap- 
pears on the little gold ornament from 
Mycenae (see Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de l'Art, VI, fig. 383, p. 814). The garment 

1 Described in the Museum Bulletins for 
February, 1908, p. 22 ff. and May, 1910, p. 
113 ff. 
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is of a beautiful sky-blue color, ornamented 
with red crosses on a white ground and with 
variegated flounces, the effect of the whole 
being extremely gay. Most of the upper 
part of the figure is unfortunately missing, 
but enough remains to indicate that it was 
covered with the well-known tight-fitting 
jacket which makes the Cretan costume 
appear so modern in comparison with the 
loose, flowing draperies worn by the Greeks 
of classical times. The attitude of the 
figure is not quite certain; she is either sit- 
ting or just rising from a sitting posture, 
and may possibly be another representa- 
tion of the seated goddess so often found on 
rings and gems from Mycenae and Crete. 

The frescoes just described belong to the 
Late Minoan I period (i 600-1 500 B.C.), and 
all display the naturalness and delicacy 
characteristic of that time. 1 To the Late 
Minoan II or Palace period (1 500-1 350 B.C.) 
belong the frescoes of the Sphinx and the 
woman with the richly embroidered gar- 
ment, both from Knossos. 2 The griffin, 
which is an imposing decorative piece, was 
found in the Throne Room, being one of 
two which flanked the door leading into the 
small inner chamber. It is of a curious 
type without wings, but with a crest of 
peacock plumes and ornamental patterns 
on the neck. The right paw, which is here 
added, does not exist in the original, but 
has been restored from the griffin's paw on 
the right of the doorway. The background 
is formed by a picturesque landscape con- 
sisting of a stream with flowering plants. 

The other fresco, though a mere frag- 
ment, gives us valuable evidence of the 
splendor of some of the costumes worn by 
the ladies of Knossos. It is part of a con- 
tinuous fresco of life-size human figures 
which covered one of the walls of a corridor 
in the southwestern part of the building, 
now called from the subject of these paint- 
ings The Corridor of the Procession. The 
portion here reproduced shows the lower 
part of a female figure wearing a skirt 
elaborately ornamented with decorative 

1 For a publication of them, see F. Halbherr in 
Monumenti Antichi, XIII, 1903, pp. 55-60, pis. 
VIII-X. 

2 Described by A. J. Evans in the British 
School Annual 1899-1900, pp. 12 and 40 respec- 
tively. 



borders. These consist of rows of dots and 
crosses in broken ovals, executed in blue, 
red, yellow, and white. To the left the 
feet of another figure are visible, character- 
ized as male by the deep brown tint of the 
flesh. 

The art of carving in stone is illustrated 
by the wonderful steatite rhyton (Fig. 3) 
with scenes in relief, from Hagia Triada. 3 
The vase, which belongs to the Late Minoan 
I period (1600- 1500 B.C.), is somewhat frag- 
mentary, but the general composition can 
be made out. The decoration is divided 
into four zones, the top and the two lower 
ones representing boxing matches, a sport 
which was evidently much practiced by the 
Minoans. The boxers are represented in 
various attitudes: some have the left arm 
extended for guarding and the right drawn 
back ready to strike; others, who have been 
vanquished, lie helpless on the ground or 
are overturned with their feet kicking in the 
air; one man on the top row is in a crouch- 
ing attitude, apparently ready to spring on 
his adversary. It should be noted that the 
boxers, except those on the bottom row, 
wear helmets with vizors and cheek pieces, 
as well as boxing gloves. The subject of 
the second zone is a bull hunt; two powerful 
bulls are seen charging to the left, one of 
them tossing a man on his horns. In treat- 
ment this is remarkably like the famous 
bull hunt on one of the Vapheio cups, of 
which a reproduction will be found in 
Gallery 20. Throughout these scenes we 
shall find much faulty modeling, many in- 
stances where the imagination of the artist 
was beyond his ability to execute. But 
these shortcomings are eclipsed by the 
spirited energy which pervades every 
figure on this vase. Rapid motion and 
tense action have never been expressed more 
successfully, though often rendered more 
accurately. 

From the many inscribed tablets and 
seal stones found in Crete it is certain that 
the Minoans had a written language, which, 
however, has not yet been successfully de- 
ciphered. By far the longest written docu- 
ment found in the island is the Phaestos 
Disk (fig. 4), so called from the locality 

3 Halbherr, Rendiconti della Accademia dei 
Lincei XIV, 1905, p. 368, fig. 1. 
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FIG. I. FLOWERING PLANTS 

1 600- 1 5OO B.C. 

FROM A REPRODUCTION 



FIG. 2. CAT HUNTING A PHEASANT 
160O-I5OO B.C. 
FROM A REPRODUCTION 








FIG. 4, THE PHAESTOS DISK 

2600 B.C. 

FROM A REPRODUCTION 



FIG. 3. BOXING MATCHES AND BULL HUNT 

1 600- 1 5OO B.C. 

FROM A REPRODUCTION 
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in which it was discovered. This is a round 
clay disk, both sides of which are covered 
with a continuous hieroglyphic inscription 
arranged in a spiral. The signs, which were 
stamped into the clay while it was still wet, 
consist of human figures and animals or 
their parts, plants, weapons, and various 
implements. Some of these signs bear an 
unmistakable resemblance to other Minoan 
hieroglyphs, but a large number of them 
are new and others are distinctly un- 
Minoan, as, for instance, the square, squat 
figure of a woman, who certainly represents 
a very different type from the slender 
Minoan lady with pinched-in waist. This 
dissimilarity from the ordinary Cretan 
writing has been explained by Dr. L. 
Pernier (Ausonia, 1909, pp. 255 ff.) as due to 
a local Phaestian variety, but Mr. A. J. 
Evans believes the disk to be non-Cretan 
and a product of a "parallel and closely 
allied culture existing somewhere on the 
Southwest coast lands of Asia Minor" 
(Scripta Minoa, p. 287). A close examina- 
tion of the writing will show the repetition 
of certain groups of signs which may stand 
for a kind of refrain. This fact and the 
evidence of a metrical arrangement suggest 
that the inscription was a religious chant. 
The period to which it belongs is the end of 
Middle Minoan III (about 1600 b.c), that 
is slightly later than the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions from Knossos. 

Recently Professor Hempl in Harper's 
Magazine for January, 191 1, and Miss F. 
Melian Stawell in the Burlington Magazine 
for April, 191 1, have published interpreta- 
tions of this disk. They have gone on the 
basis that the signs stand for the first syl- 
lable or letter in Greek of the object which 
they represent. According to this scheme 
Miss Stawell has worked out an interpreta- 
tion of the disk as a hymn to Athena, written 
in Greek of a primitive character. Pro- 
fessor Hempl, who tries to interpret only 
the opening lines, reads them as relating to 
the plundering of a shrine and subsequent 
reprisals. There can be no doubt of the in- 
genuity of their methods or the suggestive- 
ness of the results obtained. But since we 
have no absolute proof as yet that the script 
is syllabic or the language Greek, and inas- 
much as the two writers, though both work- 



ing on this hypothesis, do not agree as to 
the meanings or words represented by many 
of the symbols, we must await further in- 
vestigations by themselves or other scholars 
before we can say that their theory is well 
founded, and, if so, that either of them has 
worked it out correctly. 

G. M. A. R. 

AN EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL 
PANELING 

AT least three different types of 
house are to be found in the early 
colonial period in America. The 
first is that with a chimney at one 
end, thus containing, originally, only one 
room. The second is that with a chimney 
at each end, thus consisting of two rooms 
with or without an "entry" between them 
running the whole width of the house. The 
third is that with one chimney placed be- 
tween two rooms, with a fireplace in each 
room, and with an entry in front of the 
chimney. All three of these were, to begin 
with, only one room deep. Later they 
were two rooms deep; and in the first two 
types, two fireplaces, generally side by side, 
appear in the same chimney, while in the 
third type a fireplace is built in the rear of 
the central chimney. 

The first type is now seldom to be seen. 
The third is the familiar New England 
form, which came, perhaps, from the in- 
sertion of a chimney into the cottage, built 
originally with only a hearth in the middle 
of a large room. This chimney, in order 
that there might be a fireplace in each of 
the two rooms of the house, was built in the 
center of the mass, that is, in the entry. 
The second, with the central passage, is the 
common form of the wealthier houses in 
early Virginia, and this plan, or a variant of 
it, is often met in the New Netherlands. 1 1 
is rare in New England, although it did ex- 
ist. It is possibly a copy in wood of the 
brick or stone cottages or smaller manor 
houses of the Old World, where the chimneys 
were usually put into the end walls, because 
it was cheaper to build them there as a part 
of a wall than in the body of the house as 
free standing structures. 

There is a variant of this second type 



